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reliable books and very little practical information.
There were a few men, including Captain Ferber, who
did know something and who were willing to talk
about it. There were no regular courses, but the
students would assemble, usually in one of the hangars
in Juvisy, gather round one of the teachers and listen
to whatever he would be willing to divulge, and later
engage in discussions. I did not learn much during
the few weeks in this school, and I had not expected
to, but I got substantially what I wanted. The school
provided a reason for my presence at the airport; it
permitted me to familiarize myself with general ideas,
methods, and materials, and put me in touch with men
actively engaged in aviation work who could give me
information and advice. Of course, the information
was often of a very doubtful nature, but I already
realized that even this could sometimes be used to
advantage.
The important thing for me was to make a correct
decision on the type of motor to use. I had already
seen enough of the troubles experienced with various
engines, which quite often were indisposed to get
started in spite of frantic efforts and strong language
used by the mechanics. If such a thing could happen
with the engine factory just round the corner, I was
worried about the greater difficulties I might have in
far-away Russia, where I would not be able to find any
experienced assistance in case of trouble. I asked one
of the aviators, who was considered competent partly
because he had already "broken plenty of wood on
the field/' which he thought was the best aircraft
engine available. In aviation language of that time
*' to break wood " meant to " crack a plane/'